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THE ALDINE. 




THE PICTURED ROCKS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The southern shore of Lake Superior, especially 
the region around the Pictured Rocks, is haunted 
ground ; for it is there that the scene of " The Song 
of Hiawatha" is laid. It is a fitting theatre for the 
strange and grotesque shapes with which the imagi- 
nation of the Indians peopled it, and for the fantas- 
tic pranks which they performed thereon. The most 
characteristic of these is perhaps the Hunting of Pau- 
Puk-Keewis, the Storm Fool — an incarnation of the 
sudden tempests to which the Lake is subject, and 
which, raging far and wide, end, in this particular myth, 
in the Pictured Rocks. If anything could convince 
us that the Indians were sensitive to Nature, it would 
be the choice of such a spot for such a catastrophe ; 
but, unfortunately, we cannot be certain that it was 
choice, and not chance, that decided it. The facts 
are against us. The scenery, magnificent as it is, 
seems to have made no impression on their minds. 
If they felt the changeful beauty of the great Lake 
before them, and the grandeur of the primitive forest 
around them, there is no evidence of it in their legend- 
ary lore. They observed Nature, we know, but it 
was always for their own purposes, and never because 
they loved it. The love of Nature does not and can- 
not exist among savages ; it is a growth of civilization 
— the growth of centuries of refinement. They were 
not without imagination, however — these mysterious 



aborigines whom we have supplanted — as the names 
that they bestowed upon the places among which 
they lived still remain to testify. They called Lake Su- 
perior, for example, Gitche Gtimce— the Big-Sea- Water. 
They gave no name — or are not known to have given 
a name— to the Pictured Rocks. " The term Pictured 
Rocks has been in use for a great length of time ; but 
when it was first applied we have been unable to dis- 
cover. It would seem that the first travelers were 
more impressed with the novel and striking distribu- 
tion of colors on the surface than with the astonish- 
ing variety of form into which the cliffs have been 
worn." 

The writer, or writers, just quoted (Foster and 
Whitney's Report on the Geology of the Lake Supe- 
rior Land District), describe these rocks, in general 
terms, as a series of sandstone bluffs, or cliffs, extend- 
ing along the shore of Lake Superior, and continue : 
" Were they simply a line of cliffs, they might not, so 
far as relates to height or extent, be worthy of a rank 
among great natural curiosities, although such an as- 
semblage of rock}' strata, washed by the waves of a 
great lake, would not, under any circumstances, be 
destitute of grandeur. To the voyager coasting along 
their base in his frail canoe, they would, at all times, 
be an object of dread ; the recoil of the surf, the rock- 
bound coast, affording for miles no place of refuge — 
the lowering sky, the rising wind — all these would 
excite his apprehension, and induce him to ply a vig- 
orous oar until the dreaded wall was passed. But in 
the Pictured Rocks there are two features which com- 
municate to the scenery a wonderful and almost unique 
character. These are, first, the curious manner in 
which the cliffs have been excavated, and worn away 
by the action of the lake, which, for centuries, has 
dashed an ocean-like surf against their base ; and, 
second, the equally curious manner in which large 
portions of the surface have been colored by bands 
of brilliant hues. It is from the latter circumstance 
that the name by which these cliffs are known to the 
American traveler, is derived ; while that supplied to 
them by the French voyageurs (Les Port ails) is de- 
rived from the former, and by far the most striking 
peculiarity." 

The colors in the Pictured Rocks are caused > by 
the percolation of water though their crevices, im- 



pregnated with iron and copper. They are 
spread in bands, which are extremely brilliant 
at certain seasons. The rocks are yellow 
sandstone, that has been worn by the action 
of water into the most fantastic shapes, and 
pierced into thousands of caverns that fre- 
quently bear the most remarkable resemblance 
to Gothic architecture. They are situated at a 
distance of about sevent) r miles from the Sault 
Ste. Mary, which, the reader need hardly be 
told, is at the eastern entrance to Lake Supe- 
rior, where a ship canal connects its waters 
with those of Lake Huron. The line of cliffs 
extends about fifteen miles, and terminates at 
the eastern end in what is known as "The 
Grand Chapel." It stands about fifty feet above 
the present level of the lake, and its roof, 
which is arched, is supported by two gigantic 
and beautiful columns that appear to have 
been hewn and placed where they are by skill- 
ful hands. The backward reach of the roof 
rests upon the main cliff, and within the 
Chapel is the base of a broken column that is 
strongly suggestive of a pulpit. The roof is 
crowned with a growth of fir trees that main- 
tain a terrible struggle for life with the storms 
which are so frequent here, and to which they 
are always exposed. About half a mile west of 
the Grand Chapel is "The Great Cave." A 
huge rectangular mass of sandstone, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, projects from the 
general line of the cliffs some three or four 
hundred feet into the water. The main en- 
trance to the Great Cave is on the lake side, 
through a beautiful arch one hundred and fifty 
feet in height ; thei'e are other entrances on 
the eastern and western sides, but they are 
smaller and less imposing, The interior is par- 
tially filled with the debris of the disintegrated 
walls, whose surfaces, perforated by hundreds 
of smaller caverns, are covered with a brilliant 
emerald moss. The roof of the Great Cave, 
owing to the horizontal strata of the rock, has 
broken away in immense concave circles, which 
are also covered with velvet green mosses, and 
lit up by reflected light from the water below. 
The water of the lake is of a bright green col- 
or, and is so clear that small objects are distinctly 
visible at a depth of thirty or forty feet. Agates of 
great beauty are scattered plentifully along the small 
strips of sandy beach that reach from the Grand 
Chapel to the Great Cave. The cliffs in the neigh- 
borhood of the latter are covered with bands of red, 
green, and yellow, that run perpendicularly from the 
top to the water's edge, and resemble Venetian car- 
pets of the richest d)'es. Here is also " Sail Rock," 
which consists of two immense flakes of sandstone 
that have 'separated from the main shore, and at a lit- 
tle distance look like the sails of a large sloop. From 
the Great Cave to " Miner's Castle," a distance of 
about eight miles, an unbroken perpendicular line of 
rocks plunges into deep water ; and woe to the unfor- 
tunate vessel that is caught by a nor'wester in the 
Channel between these dreadful walls and Grand 
Island ! Its fate is inevitable. The only place where 
a landing can be effected is upon a small strip of 
beach sand at Miner's Castle. This example of nat- 
ural masonry, so to speak, abounds with turrets, em- 
brasures, and gateways supported by hundreds of col- 
ored columns, and is perhaps the most remarkable of 
the many resemblances to Gothic architecture by 
which the Pictured Rocks are distinguished. Bears, 
deer, beavers and mink are numerous here ; wild 
grape-vines and other creepers decorate the great 
trees with festoons of fruit and flowers ; and a pictur- 
esque waterfall tumbles from a high cliff into a forest 
of primitive growth. There are a few Indians on 
Grand Island, on the northern shore of which a light 
warns the mariner of the dangers of this rock-bound 
and storm-beaten coast. 

The chief feature of the Pictured Rocks can only 
be represented by color, and must, therefore, be left to 
the imagination of the reader; enough remains, how- 
ever, when this is subtracted, to startle the artist, and 
to call forth the utmost skill of his pencil. What they 
are, translated in black and white, Mr. Moran has 
shown us. His illustrations are full of power, and are 
strikingly suggestive of the wild and magnificent 
scenes in which the Pictured Rocks are set — the old ■ 
forests by which they are crowned, and the stormy 
waters from which they rise. We understand, now, why 
the Indians considered the neighborhood haunted, and 
can almost realize the hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
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CRITICS. 

There have been periods in history when critics, 
if they existed, did not flourish as now, and somehow 
or other the intellectual world was never so pros- 
perous as then. The difference between Criticism 
and Art is, that one is a serious thing, which de- 
mands the knowledge of a life-time, while the other 
demands no knowledge at all. Byron hit the nail on 
the head in his well-known couplet, 

"A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made." 

If this is true of the literary critic, it is doubly true of 
the art critic. Anybody can criticise art, and the artist 
cannot help himself when abused. There is no stand- 
ard of opinion to which he can appeal, no bar of judg- 
ment before which he can bring his accuser ; and if 
there were, what would it profit him ? The jury would 
be certain to be ignorant — more ignorant, if possible, 
than his critic. Not many months since, a pretentious 
and, therefore, prominent journal proved, to the satis- 
faction of its critic, that the conception of Ward's 
Indian Hunter was stolen, and that his statue of Shak- 
• speare was extremely faulty. This omniscient judg- 
ment passed muster with a few, until another critic, 
who deserved the name, since he took pains to inform 
himself in regard to what he wrote, proved to the 
satisfaction of all, that the other man was — critically 



THE GREAT CAVE.— Thomas Moran. 

speaking, one of the numerous class who fearlessly 
rush in where angels fear to tread. If a writer can 
blunder so about a statue which he has seen (or can 
see, if he will go to the Central Park), what is he 
likely to do when he criticises a landscape with the 
scenery of which he is entirely unfamiliar? Church's 
"Heart of the Andes," for example — what can he 
know about that? The landscape-painter spends his 
summers in the country. He makes careful studies 
from Nature — studies of woods, water, clouds, skies, 
trees, flowers, mosses — studies, in short, of everything 
that interests him, and these he brings to the city 
when he returns, and interweaves in the pictures that 
he paints. They are exhibited, and subjected to the 
criticism of — whom ? Not of men who have spent 
their summers as he has done, -and may, therefore, be 
supposed to have a little knowledge of nature, but ol 
anybody who chooses to fancy himself a critic ! They 
have a saying at sea, when they are dissatisfied with 
their limited ctasme, " The Lord sends meat, and the 
devil sends cooks." It is not a reverent saying, per- 
haps, but it is a true one, and it applies to our studios 
as strongly as to our kitchens. " Your new Chromos 
are very nice," said one of these sagacious gentlemen 
to us, " but," (here he looked wise) " but they are not 
real Chromos." " What are they, then ? " He could 
not say ; but he was sure they were not real ! 
The relation between Art and Criticism is satirically 



stated by Mr. Peter Moran in his amusing animal 
picture. His "Critics " are before subjects that they 
understand, as far as they can understand anything ; 
they are before animals of their own species, possibly 
portraits of themselves. What do they think of them- 
selves in paint? We don't know. They look wise, 
and they look dissatisfied. If Mr. Moran had only 
painted the bray of the donkeys, — or if they would 
only bray while we look at them — we should know 
what they think of his work. As it is, they are simply 
donkeys, which is just what most American artists 
consider their critics ! 



HE IS LA TE / 

She watches at the porch, 

The sun is nearly down ; 
What keeps her truant lord ? 

He should be back from town. 
One short, sweet year ago 

He never made her wait, — 
As much too early then, 

As now he is too late ! 

Had Heaven bestowed on me 

That little lady there, 
Whom love has made so sad, 

And sadness made so fair, — 
Her hand, her cheek, her mouth 

Should not for kisses wait : 
Were that sweet armful mine, 

I never could be late ! — A\ 



H. Stoddard. 




CHAPEL ROCKS, LAKE SUPERIOR. — Thomas Mok,i 



